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DEVELOPMENT  OF  POTATO-MARKETING  PROBLEMS  ON  THE 
EASTERN  SHORE 

The  fact  that,  during  the  past  nine  years,  between  June  10  and 
August  10,  four  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore  have  contributed 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  car-lot  shipments  of  potatoes  for  the 
entire  United  States  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  section  as  a 
producer  of  potatoes.  These  four  counties  (Accomac  and  North- 
ampton in  Virginia  and  Somerset  and  Worcester  in  Maryland)  pro- 
duce by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  so-called 
Eastern  Shore  area,  the  two  first-named  counties  contributing  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  total. 

This  important  part  of  the  early  and  second  early  potato  crop  in 
the  United  States  begins  its  journey  marketward  shortly  after  June 
1  and  continues  well  into  August.  In  average  seasons,  the  bulk  of 
shipments  from  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas  have 

1  E.  B.  Ballow  and  H.  F.  Buchanan,  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  participated  in  the  field  work  of  this  study. 
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been  put  on  the  markets  before  the  Eastern  Shore  is  shipping  in  a 
large  way.  New  potatoes  from  the  Norfolk  section  of  Virginia, 
from  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  are  the  most  serious  competi- 
tors during  the  Eastern  Shore's  marketing  period;  occasionally 
after  the  middle  of  July,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  other  mid- 
summer-crop areas  begin  heavy  shipments  before  the  Eastern  Shore 
has  brought  its  season  to  a  close.  In  delayed  seasons,  there  may  be 
rather  serious  overlapping  with  areas  whose  crops  usually  move 
marketward  prior  to  July  1,  as  in  1928. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  marketing  situation  of  this 
highly  specialized  area,  it  is  necessary  to  review  some  of  its  more 
significant  developments  during  the  past  60  years. 

Five  periods  may  be  distinguished,  although  there  were  no  hard 
and  fast  lines  between  them,  and  certain  types  of  dealers  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  continuously  during  all  periods  without  radical 
changes  in  marketing  methods  or  services  rendered  to  the  farmers. 

THE    CONSIGNMENT  PERIOD 

During  the  first  period,  practically  all  market  potatoes  grown  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  were  produced  in  the  Virginia  counties.  Before 
1884,  the  year  in  which  a  railroad  to  Cape  Charles  was  completed, 
potatoes  were  shipped  away  by  boat.  Since  that  time,  the  volume 
of  potatoes  moving  by  the  water  route  has  declined  actually  and 
relatively  until  at  present  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  crop  leaves 
the  Eastern  Shore  by  rail.  During  this  period,  by  far  the  largest 
volume  of  potatoes,  regardless  of  transportation  method,  was  shipped 
on  consignment  to  central  market  commission  merchants  located  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Although  production  was  still  relatively  small,  the  virtual  dump- 
ing of  these  heavy  consignment  shipments  upon  sensitive  produce 
markets  often  caused  serious  price  declines  with  accompanying  losses 
to  the  farmers.  Because  of  over-supplied  markets  along  the  sea- 
board, commission  merchants  who  received  potatoes  from  the  East- 
ern Shore  frequently  had  to  reship  many  carloads  to  consuming 
centers  farther  inland  in  order  to  reach  buyers  who  would  absorb 
the  surplus  at  any  price.  In  at  least  one  year,  the  transportation 
agencies  required  every  farmer  to  prepay  each  shipment  because 
selling  prices  were  so  low  that  gross  sales  values  realized  might  not 
even  cover  the  freight  charges. 

Commission  men  were  unregulated  by  any  agency.  Many  of  them 
were  undoubtedly  unscrupulous  in  their  treatment  of  the  farmers, 
but  no  satisfactory  recourse  was  available  to  shippers  in  cases  of 
suspected  fraudulent  returns  received  from  such  agents.  At  best, 
the  money  came  back  very  slowly ;  long  waits  for  remittances  added 
to  numerous  other  uncertainties  brought  about  conditions  wholly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  potato  growers. 

Nor  were  the  marketing  agencies  solely  to  blame.  Farmers 
shipped  their  potatoes  in  every  sort  and  size  of  container.  Second- 
hand salt,  flour,  and  sugar  barrels ;  feed  and  fertilizer  sacks ;  in  fact, 
most  anything  that  could  be  induced  to  hold  potatoes  was  pressed 
into  service.  Many  shipments  were  made  in  bulk.  What  little  grad- 
ing was  done  was  to  face  the  outer  layers  of  packages.  There  were 
no   standards   for   grades.     Numerous   varieties   of   potatoes   were 
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grown;  some  were  good,  but  more  of  them  were  undesirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  market  demands,  Buyers  had  no  other  protection 
than  rigid  persona,!  inspection  of  each  package  in  the  central  market. 
Such  conditions  produced  anything  but  satisfactory '  markets  for 
either  buyers  or  sellers. 

THE  CASH-BUYER  PERIOD 

In  1891,  or  1892,  a  local  merchant  on  the  Eastern  Shore  established 
connections  with  a  large  central  market  buyer  to  purchase  potatoes 
from  the  farmers  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  prices  as  the  city 
operator  would  name.  The  farmers  were  to  be  paid  spot  cash  at 
time  of  delivery  to  the  freight  car  or  boat  wharf.  This  local  mer- 
chant, acting  as  agent  for  the  city  buyer,  was  to  attempt  some  grad- 
ing and  try  to  purchase  3-bushel  barrels  only.  For  his  services  he 
was  to  receive  10  cents  per  barrel  commission,  paying  the  farmer 
the  remainder.  Other  men  soon  effected  similar  central  market  con- 
nections. This  plan  immediately  appealed  to  the  farmers  for  appar- 
ently it  removed  two  of  their  greatest  causes  of  complaint — uncer- 
tainty of  what  the  long-delayed  remittance  from  the  commission 
man  would  be,  and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  best  market  for 
consignment  purposes.  The  buyer  had  come  practically  to  the 
farm. 

For  the  next  few  years  prices  improved  considerably,  especially 
at  those  loading  points  at  which  there  were  several  local  men  in 
active  competition,  each  buying  for  a  different  city  operator.  This 
tended  to  give  the  farmers  about  all  the  market  could  afford  to  pay, 
and  to  give  it  to  them  at  once.  But  these  improvements  seem  to 
have  lasted  only  a  few  seasons.  By  1894,  the  farmers  began  to  have 
ample  reason  to  suspect  that  local  cash  buying  agents  at  some  ship- 
ping points  were  agreeing  among  themselves  to  retain  much  more 
than  the  original  10-cent  fee.  Farmers  and  business  men  who  sold 
potatoes  under  this  plan  now  report  that  local  deductions  occasionally 
rose  to  $1  per  barrel  under  these  secret  agreements.  Combined  with 
very  low  market  prices  for  potatoes,  such  unfair  manipulations 
brought  most  of  the  producers  to  the  door  of  bankruptcy. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FARMER-OWNED    SELLING  AGENCIES 

To  meet  this  serious  situation,  severaj  leading  farmers  and  others 
who  had  the  interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart,  developed  a  radical 
departure  from  any  marketing  methods  then  known  to  the  Eastern 
Shore.  At  the  center  of  the  new  system  was  to  be  one  farmer-owned 
selling  organization  which  would  seek  to  dispose  of  the  entire  potato 
crop  among  principal  consuming  centers,  all  sales  to  be  f.  o.  b.  local 
loading  points.  The  organization  was  to  market  the  produce  at 
cost,  paying  a  merely  nominal  dividend  to  its  stockholders.  This 
company  was  incorporated  as  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce 
Exchange  on  January  6,  1900. 

In  spite  of  the  usual  handicaps  of  limited  resources  and  frequent 
attacks  by  private  marketing  agencies,  this  exchange  proved  to  be 
a  remarkable  success.  The  organization  heroically  attacked  what 
were  then  the  major  marketing  handicaps  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
namely  lack  of  a  graded  standardized  product  and  haphazard  dis- 
tribution among  the  markets.     A  standard  barrel  and  a  standard 
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grade  of  potatoes  were  adopted.  A  package  to  be  sold  under  a 
copyrighted  brand  name  resulted  from  this  change.  Farmers  were 
urged  to  grow  one  variety  of  potatoes,  the  Irish  Cobbler.  The 
exchange  provided  a  corps  of  salemen  and  field  agents  to  secure  much 
wider  distribution  of  the  crop  among  consuming  markets. 

As  a  result  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
and  Cuba,  and  large  sections  of  Canada  were  developed  as  outlets  for 
Eed  Star  potatoes  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Freight  cars  were  annually  billed  directly  to  hundreds  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns  as  well  as  to  metropolitan  centers  as  a  result  of  its 
progressive  sales  policy.  For  many  years,  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  Produce  Exchange  has  operated  under  a  plan  for  refunding 
a  large  part  of  its  profits  as  patronage  dividends. 

All  persons  who  ship  through  it  must  become  members  by  purchas- 
ing a  nonassignable  share  of  stock  at  $10  or  by  taking  out  a  shipper's 
certificate  (nonvoting  membership)  at  $1.  A  tenant  of  a  member 
may  ship  through  the  exchange  without  becoming  a  member  if  he 
markets  in  his  landlord's  name.  Members  who  sell  potatoes  through 
any  other  agency  are  prohibited  from  making  any  further  ship- 
ments through  their  own  organization  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, and  they  do  not  share  in  any  patronage  dividends  which  may  be 
distributed  that  year.  The  patronage  dividends  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  volume  handled  to  all  stockholders,  holders  of  shipper's  certificates, 
or  tenants  of  these  members  who  have  delivered  all  their  potatoes 
to  the  exchange. 

From  1899  to  1919,  Eastern  Shore  potato  growers  enjoyed  un- 
precedented prosperity.  Potato  acreages  in  the  two  Virginia  coun- 
ties increased  from  11.000  to  53,000,  and  in  the  two  Maryland  counties 
from  2,000  to  14,000.  Better  farming  methods,  especially  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers,  stimulated  yields  enor- 
mously, thus  further  increasing  the  quantity  available  for  marketing. 
Better  farm  buildings,  more  comfortable  homes,  attractive  schools 
and  churches  built  during  this  period  all  bear  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  improved  services  rendered  by  this  unique  marketing 
organization. 

The  original  exchange  handled  potatoes  only  for  the  Virginia 
counties.  With  a  rapid  increase  of  potato  acreage  in  the  two  Mary- 
land counties  immediately  north  of  the  State  line,  came  demands 
for  a  similar  organization  there.  Local  feeling  between  the  areas 
prevented  the  exchange  from  entering  this  new  territory.  To  meet 
the  situation,  the  Peninsula  Produce  Exchange  was  organized  and 
began  operations  in  1904. 

Many  of  its  principles  of  operation  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
older  organization  but  as  far  as  can  now  l5e  determined  by  interviews 
with  many  local  citizens,  the  current  belief  is  that  a  few  larger 
stockholders  dominate  its  affairs  at  the  present  time.  The  Peninsula 
Produce  Exchange  has  no  membership  requirements;  it  accepts 
shipments  in  any  quantity  from  any  farmer,  with  no  penalty  for 
failure  to  make  exclusive  delivery.  Although  this  exchange  has  had 
a  patronage  dividend  plan  on  its  books  for  many  years,  it  has  never 
made  any  such  distribution  of  its  profits.  The  Peninsula  Produce 
Exchange  has  a  total  volume  of  business  averaging  not  over  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  Virginia  organization.     The  farmers  generally 
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regard  the  "  Peninsula "  as  a  reasonably  successful  and  reliable 
private  marketing  agency;  they  look  upon  "the  old  exchange"  as 
their  own. 

PERIOD  OF  DUPLICATION  AMONG  MARKETING  AGENCIES 

Beginning  approximately  in  1918,  several  newer  complications 
have  entered  the  field.  As  a  result,  prosperity  of  the  area  is  fast 
declining.  Because  of  various  dissensions  and  complaints,  a  number 
of  farmers  who  formerly  marketed  through  one  or  the  other  exchange 
have  withdrawn  from  membership  or  ceased  to  patronize  the  agency. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  these  dissatisfied  farmers,  each  exchange  has 
gradually  extended  its  local  receiving  points  until  it  virtually  covers 
the  entire  territory  formerly  served  exclusively  by  the  other.  Bad 
feeling — in  fact,  open  hostility  between  the  exchanges — has  resulted. 
According  to  widespread  opinion  among  the  local  farmers,  each 
exchange  has  tried  to  capture  some  of  the  other's  business  at  the 
receiving  end,  and  to  sell  to  the  other's  customers  in  the  central  mar- 
kets. That  undercutting  each  other's  daily  opening  prices  to  buyers, 
offering  secret  rebates  or  buyers'  brokerages,  and  similar  more  or  less 
questionable  trade  practices  have  been  employed  in  this  battle  is  the 
common  belief  of  many  potato  growers  up  and  down  the  Eastern 
Shore.     Of  course,  the  farmer  has  been  the  chief  sufferer. 

Nor  has  the  struggle  been  confined  to  the  exchanges.  During  the 
.years  of  inflated  prices  for  which  the  World  War  and  its  attendant 
complications  were  primarily  responsible,  many  new  local  dealers 
entered  the  arena.  With  a  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  air,  large 
numbers  of  farmers,  who  had  shipped  through  exchange  channels 
for  many  years,  tried  other  dealers  in  the  hope  of  more  money. 
This  added  to  the  competitive  struggle. 

Since  commissions  were  usually  on  a  flat  rate  of  so  much  per 
barrel  (rather  than  a  percentage  of  the  selling  value),  dealers  had 
only  one  incentive  to  higher  profits — to  sell  all  potatoes  just  as  fast 
as  possible  and  if  necessary  to  lower  the  price  in  order  to  move  the 
loadings.  Each  dealer  told  his  complaining  shippers  that  another 
dealer  cut  under  his  price  first  and  he  had  to  meet  this  competition. 
There  was  no  easy  way  of  proving  or  disproving  such  statements. 
Should  any  dealer  refuse  to  follow  the  rest  in  this  game  of  price 
cutting,  he  would  find  his  tracks  blocked  with  unsold  cars  of  pota- 
toes— potatoes  which  rapidly  lose  quality  in  the  hot  weather  of  early 
summer. 

The  growers  themselves,  at  least  a  large  minority  of  them,  have 
in  two  ways  been  parties  to  their  own  financial  ruin.  Each  year, 
as  soon  as  prices  began  to  decline  they  became  panicky  and  fearing 
further  declines,  rushed  their  crops  to  the  shipping  points  with  all 
possible  haste.  Naturally  the  markets  responded  to  such  abnormally 
heavy  car  loadings  and  declined  still  more  precipitously.  This,  in 
turn,  produced  yet  more  frenzied  loading.  These  huge  loadings  were 
effectively  stopped  only  when  net  returns  to  growers  failed  to  pay 
costs  of  getting  potatoes  out  of  the  ground  and  into  the  cars. 

When  the  exchanges  tried  to  stem  the  tide  by  putting  loading  em- 
bargoes into  effect  (as  at  least  one  attempted  during  several  sea- 
sons), farmers  would  leave  their  own  organization  and  consign  po- 
tatoes to  almost  any  one  who  would  agree  to  handle  their  crops. 
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Such  procedures  nullified  these  efforts  to  stabilize  conditions.  Never- 
theless, the  exchanges  were  roundly  criticized  for  not  allowing  their 
members  to  continue  glutting  the  markets.  As  several  Eastern 
Shore  farmers  put  it,  "  When  prices  start  downward,  we  all  go  insane 
in  the  scramble  to  get  rid  of  our  potatoes." 

In  the  second  place,  growers  have  helped  to  create  their  present 
critical  position  by  trying  out  a  recently  inaugurated  plan  for  pur- 
chasing seed  potatoes  and  fertilizer  on  credit.  The  standard  method 
of  extending  production  credit  still  used  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
is  to  purchase  seed  and  fertilizer  with  notes  discounted  at  the  banks. 
The  new  plan  was  apparently  devised  by  several  potato  dealers,  at 
least  in  part  as  a  means  of  getting  trade  away  from  the  exchanges, 
for  the  exchanges  would  not  attempt  such  a  speculative-credit 
proposition. 

The  new  method  is  this :  A  farmer  obtains  supplies  of  fertilizer  or 
seed  potatoes  from  his  dealer  by  giving  the  dealer  a  crop  lien;  he 
pledges  delivery  of  a  stipulated  number  of  barrels  of  first-grade 
potatoes  in  return  for  each  ton  of  fertilizer  or  sack  of  seed  potatoes 
advanced,  delivery  to  be  made  early  in  the  shipping  season. 

The  grower  who  makes  use  of  this  method  feels  that,  regardless 
of  what  the  price  of  potatoes  may  be,  he  is  now  able  to  discharge 
his  major  credit  obligation.  Therefore  the  urge  is  toward  a  reck- 
less expansion  of  acreage  as  long  as.  seed  and  fertilizer  are  forthcom- 
ing on  these  terms.  Resulting  heavy  deliveries  of  potatoes  at  the 
start  of  the  shipping  season  to  satisfy  such  crop  liens  have  proven 
to  be  an  increasingly  demoralizing  market  factor.  The  dealer  who 
extends  this  credit  usually  operates  on  a  margin  sufficiently  wide 
to  close  out  at  good  profit  to  himself  even  though  the  price  at  which 
his  crop -lien  potatoes  sell  is  below  what  the  farmers  consider  a  fair 
return  for  their  crop.  The  season  of  1928  was  the  first  one  in  which 
fertilizer  dealers  were  caught  with  potatoes  whose  value  was  much 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer  advanced  under  these 
"  barter-credit "  transactions. 

As  the  majority  of  crop -lien  contracts  call  for  delivery  to  private 
dealers,  the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  moved  by  the  two  exchanges 
has  been  on  the  decline.  At  the  same  time  they  have  had  to  face 
a  flood  of  potatoes  offered  on  the  markets  by  men  who  were  in  a 
position  to  undersell  Red  Star  or  Red  Crescent  goods  and  still  make 
a  profit  for  themselves  on  their  fertilizer  and  seed  advances.  Every 
additional  contract  calling  for  delivery  of  a  specified  quantity  of 
market  potatoes  in  return  for  previous  advances  of  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer is  almost  sure  to  heighten  the  danger  of  price  demoralization 
for  the  entire  crop  moving  marketward  at  this  season, 

PERIOD  OF    ATTEMPTED   CONTROL  OVER  COMPETING  DEALERS 

So  severe  were  the  price  declines  from  1924  to  1926,  brought  about 
at  least  in  part  according  to  many  leading  farmers,  by  undesirable 
trade  practices  of  competing  dealers  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  that  early 
in  1927  steps  were  taken  to  inaugurate  some  drastic  control  over  the 
selling  agencies.  A  new  organization,  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers' 
Association,  was  set  up  as  an  attempt  to  meet  this  need. 

The  general  basis  of  the  plan  was  to  rest  upon  a  farmer-controlled 
association  which,  through  holding  what  were  intended  to  be  exclu- 
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sive  delivery  contracts  for  a  high  proportion  of  the  total  potato 
acreage  in  the  two  Virginia  counties,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
require  any  selling  agencies  that  agreed  to  market  these  contract 
crops  to  observe  certain  standardized  trade  practices.  The  active 
administration  of  the  plan  was  in  the  hands  of  a  price-quotation 
committee,  selected  by  the  farmer-elected  board  of  managers.  The 
committee,  composed  of  three  men,  was  to  issue  a  daily  minimum 
price  below  which  no  dealer  affiliated  with  the  organization  was 
allowed  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell.  The  contracts  of  farmer  members  of 
the  association  required  them  to  sell  their  potatoes  only  through 
dealers  who  affiliated  with  the  organization.  Both  exchanges,  and 
the  majority  of  the  private  dealers,  came  into  the  association  by 
pledging  to  observe  its  rules. 

A  bumper  crop  of  potatoes  was  produced  in  1927,  in  consequence 
of  which  dealers  were  embarrassed  almost  immediately  with  heavy 
local  deliveries  and  glutted  markets  in  prospect.  As  a  result  of 
attempts  by  the  quotation  committee  to  reduce  loadings,  farmer  mem- 
bers in  considerable  numbers  disregarded  their  contracts  (which 
were  not  well  drawn)  and  sold  potatoes  through  unaffiliated  dealers. 
The  latter  then  aggravated  the  situation  by  offering  these  potatoes  at 
prices  below  those  given  out  by  the  quotation  committee.  Several 
affiliated  dealers  are  widely  alleged  to  have  violated  the  associa- 
tion's rules  by  paying  secret  rebates  or  buyer's  brokerages  to  pur- 
chasers, and  in  some  instances  by  directly  underquoting  officially 
announced  daily  prices. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association  was  completely  reorgan- 
ized early  in  1928.  A  better  contract  was  drawn  up,  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  potato  acreage  was  represented  by  signed 
contracts  at  the  close  of  its  membership  campaign.  The  association 
did  not  sign  any  Maryland  farmers  in  1927,  but  for  1928  it  secured 
a  fairly  good  representation  on  its  roster.  Dealers  were  asked  to 
sign  a  much  more  comprehensive  agreement,  but  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  them  finally  affiliated.  The  Peninsula  Produce  Exchange, 
which  had  been  a  most  helpful  cooperator  in  1927,  refused  to  support 
the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association.  This  action  was  taken  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  president,  and  many  local  agents  of  the  ex- 
change in  question,  had  signed  membership  contracts  as  producers 
along  with  a  great  number  of  its  most  regular  patrons. 

Because  of  a  combination  of  heavy  old-potato  shipments  and  even 
larger  new  crops,  both  in  the  territory  farther  south  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  itself,  1928  proved  to  be  financially  the  most  disastrous 
year  since  1915.  Markets  were  badly  glutted,  and  early  potatoes  were 
inevitably  plentiful  and  cheap  to  consumers.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  alone  no  organization  could  then  have  sta- 
bilized the  markets  in  the  face  of  such  abnormal  conditions.  The 
quotation  committee  stood  by  their  guns  valiantly,  but  the  situation 
was  clearly  beyond  remedying  within  the  extent  of  their  powers. 
However,  this  body  was  a  very  real  help  in  preventing  an  even  worse 
collapse  than  did  occur.  It  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  the  largest 
crop  on  record,  no  Eastern  Shore  potatoes  were  left  undug  and  almost 
no  first-grade  potatoes  failed  to  move  marketward.  During  past 
years,  with  a  lesser  degree  of  overproduction,  thousands  of  barrels 
of  even  first-grade  potatoes  were  hauled  into  the  woods  and  swamps 
to  rot. 
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Selling  agencies  which  failed  to  affiliate  with  the  organization  in 
1928  were  apparently  even  more  aggressive  in  trying  to  break  the 
membership  loyalty  than  was  true  in  1927.  Court  injunctions  against 
these  dealers  prevented  some  contract  breaking  in  Virginia,  but  a 
legal  technicality  prevented  the  issuance  of  similar  protection  in 
Maryland.  Again  many  farmers  forgot  the  moral  obligations  of 
their  contracts,  shipped  through  unaffiliated  dealers,  and  thereby 
aided  in  intensifying  an  already  very  difficult  situation. 

Under  the  reorganized  plan  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers5  As- 
sociation, any  farmer  member  may  submit  a  notice  of  withdrawal 
from  membership  in  the  association  during  November  in  any  year, 
In  November,  1928,  761  out  of  a  total  membership  of  2,445  farmers 
submitted  such  withdrawal  notices.  An  examination  indicates  that 
283  of  these  were  on  forms  prepared  by  the  legal  counsel  of  the 
Peninsula  Produce  Exchange  and  circulated  by  its  agents.  As  a 
result  of  these  wholesale  withdrawals,  in  the  motivation  of  which 
one  exchange  seemed  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part,  the  Eastern 
Shore  Farmers'  Association  has  been  disbanded. 

PAST  COOPERATION  AMONG  EASTERN  SHORE  FARMERS 

During  the  course  of  this  study  898  farmers  and  57  merchants 
and  bankers  were  personally  interviewed  in  February  and  March, 
1928,  concerning  their  experiences-  with  and  opinions  of  the  ex- 
changes and  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association.  Incidentally 
the  replies  indicate  something  of  the  attitudes  of  these  people  them- 
selves toward  cooperative  marketing. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  for  this  part  of  the  study,  the  two 
Maryland  counties,  Somerset  and  Worcester,  have  been  combined, 
since  the  volume  of  potatoes  grown  in  Somerset  County  is  small  and 
most  of  the  farms  concerned  are  close  to  the  Worcester  County  line. 
The  two  Virginia  counties  have  been  kept  separate  because  of  the 
large  volume  produced  in  each  and  because  of  more  significant  dif- 
ferences between  them. 

The  farmers  who  furnished  information  for  the  study  are  leaders 
in  this  section.  Only  those  who  were  free  to  select  dealers  to  handle 
their  crops  were  interviewed.  Tenants  or  share  croppers,  for  whom 
the  landlord  or  his  agent  directs  the  marketing,  were  omitted.  This 
plan  ruled  out  practically  ail  of  the  colored  farmers  and  most  of 
the  less  progressive  and  the  financially  limited  white  farmers.  The 
list  embraces  a  large  number  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  well-known 
potato  growers,  including  many  officials  of  the  farmers'  marketing 
organizations. 

THE   FARMER'S    PART    IN   HIS   MARKETING   ORGANIZATIONS 

Obligations  of  membership  in  both  exchanges  rest  rather  lightly 
upon  most  of  the  present  and  former  members.  In  part  at  least, 
the  member  assumes  its  continued  presence  and  protection  without 
feeling  much  obligation  to  take  any  active  part,  and  is  unwilling 
to  admit  any  real  personal  responsibility.  In  one  sense  this  is  a 
tribute  to  the  organizations,  for  it  indicates  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  their  permanence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  indicates  a  degree  of  indifference  which 
provides  a  fertile  spot  for  generating  serious  trouble  should  these 
organizations  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  rapidly  changing  condi- 
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tions.  Thus  62  per  cent  of  the  present  members  of  one  exchange  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  present  members  of  the  other  did  not  attend  a 
single  meeting  of  their  respective  organizations  during  the  12-month 
period  prior  to  the  interviews — not  a  single  person  in  this  group 
attended  even  the  annual  business  meetings  and  elections  of  officials, 
though  a  few  voted  by  proxy.  For  the  1927  crop  season,  covered  by 
these  interviews,  only  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  one  and  9  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  the  other  exchange  delivered  all  of  their 
potato  crops  to  their  own  organizations.  And  yet  two-thirds  of  all 
interviewed  members  stated  that  the  exchanges  had  accomplished  at 
least  as  much  as  the  members  expected.  Either  the  loyalty  of  the 
members  is  rapidly  waning  or  the  changes  have  accomplished  what 
was  expected  of  them  in  the  face  of  severe  handicaps  imposed  by 
their  own  members. 

For  most  of  the  exchange  members  their  assumed  responsibility 
seems  to  be  merely  that  of  "  obeying  the  rules."  But  few  members 
of  either  exchange  gave  replies  indicating  that  they  are  really  en- 
thusiastic cooperators.  Somewhat  unwilling  compliance  with  the 
regulations  is  characteristic  of  the  great  majority.  This  reluctant 
cooperation  is  even  more  noticeable  among  the  present  members  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association  who  were  interviewed. 
Many  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  nonmembers  because  of  inability  to  sell 
where,  when,  and  to  whom  they  please.  It  is  hard  to  find  much 
encouragement  for  successful  future  cooperation  in  the  evident  feeble 
sense  of  responsibility  assumed  by  so  many  of  these  members.  No 
plan  of  cooperative  marketing  which  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the 
Eastern  Shore's  present  problems  can  hope  to  succeed  until  indif- 
ference is  replaced  by  a  vital  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  farmer- 
owned-and-controlled  marketing  organization  on  the  part  of  its 
members. 

EXISTING   DIFFICULTIES    IN   FARMERS'    MARKETING   ORGANIZATIONS   AS    SEEN 
BY  FARMERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  present  members  of  each  exchange  and 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  merchants  and  bankers  stated  that  these 
organizations  are  not  as  democratically  controlled  as  they  should  be. 
"  Democratically "  was  defined  to  the  persons  who  answered  the 
question  as  direct  and  effective  control  by  the  members  rather  than 
by  "  inner  rings,"  cliques,  outside  (nonfarming)  interests,  etc. 
Many  more  answered  that  they  did  not  know  or  were  not  willing  to 
commit  themselves  on  the  question. 

This  is  a  serious  indictment.  Its  basis  seems  to  be  that  a  consider- 
able majority  of  these  people  are  convinced  that  the  members  have 
little  or  no  influence  in  the  selection  of  officials  and  that  their  opin- 
ions and  wishes  are  almost  never  considered  in  the  adoption  of 
policies.  Boards  of  directors,  and  more  specifically,  executive  com- 
mittees within  these  boards,  appear  to  do  about  as  their  own  ideas 
dictate  or  the  statements  of  influential  employees  may  suggest  with- 
out much  regard  for  what  the  members  want.  This  is  especially 
pronounced  in  one  exchange  where  the  "  members,"  almost  without 
exception,  consider  their  stock  shares  as  investments  and  view  their 
organization  not  as  a  cooperative  association  but  as  a  rather  success- 
ful locally  owned  concern  in  which  the  chief  goal  for  the  business  is 
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dividends  rather  than  more  efficient  marketing  from  the  producer's 
standpoint.  In  the  other  exchange,  stock  ownership  is  much  more 
widespread  among  the  farmers,  and  these  members  as  a  rule  do  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  cooper ators  rather  than  passive  investors,  but 
without  as  much  control  over  the  management  and  policies  as  they 
feel  they  are  entitled  to  possess.  In  this  latter  association,  dividends 
are  nominal  whereas  patronage  refunds  distributed  to  all  loyal  mem- 
bers and  to  tenants  of  members  sometimes  exceed  its  dividend 
requirements  several  times  over. 

It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  what  the  members  demand  is  the  best 
thing  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  organizations.  However, 
any  farmer-owned  marketing  agency  which  calls  itself  a  cooperative 
association  (as  one  exchange  at  least  does  on  all  occasions)  must  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  whereby  its  members  may  make  their  wishes 
known  and  may  feel  that  they  are  taking  part.  A  well-planned 
information  service  will  keep  demands  more  within  reason  as  knowl- 
edge of  marketing  methods,  problems,  and  opportunities  becomes 
more  widespread  among  the  membership. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association  was  not  subjected  to  this 
criticism  except  by  a  very  few  persons — mostly  ex-members  and 
farmers  who  had  never  joined.  There  were  a  few  allegations  that 
affiliated  dealers  rather  than  the  farmers  actually  control  its  affairs, 
but  this  was  not  borne  out  by  the  replies  of  the  vast  majority. 

CHANGES  SUGGESTED  BY  FARMERS  AND   BUSINESS  MEN 

Prefacing  a  discussion  of  suggested  changes,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  great  majority  of  all  persons  interviewed,  in  giving 
replies,  assumed  that  the  existing  marketing  agencies  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  would  continue  to  operate  under  their  present  arrangements. 
A  few  suggested  that  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association  market 
all  potatoes  directly  instead  of  trying  to  operate  through  affiliated 
dealers  under  contracts  that  are  at  best  difficult  to  enforce.  Several 
felt  that  the  two  exchanges  should  merge  into  one  large  cooperative 
and  try  to  get  all  farmers  to  ship  through  it. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  all  marketing 
agencies  seems  to  prevail  up  and  clown  the  Eastern  Shore — numerous 
personal  experiences  past  and  present  serve  to  substantiate  suspicions. 
Competition  in  some  measure  holds  the  selling  agencies  in  line, 
according  to  prevailing  local  opinion. 

The  most  universal  call  for  change  is  in  regard  to  market  informa- 
tion now  furnished  by  the  two  exchanges  and  by  the  Eastern  Shore 
Farmers'  Association  to  their  respective  members.  If  there  is  any 
one  place  where  the  exchanges  have  failed  most,  it  is  at  this  point. 
Headquarters  officials  of  both  exchanges  maintain  that  each  patron 
will  be  gladly  supplied  with  any  information  he  may  wish  con- 
cerning his  shipments  if  he  will  specifically  ask  for  it,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  few  farmers  do  this  except  in  aggravated  cases.  Local 
agents  are  used  by  the  exchanges  as  distributors  of  information  re- 
garding markets,  prices,  embargoes,  etc.,  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. Offices  of  local  agents  were  frequently  visited  by  field  investi- 
gators during  this  survey  to  observe  incidental  discussion  among 
farmers  and  agents  while  the  market  movement  was  at  its  peak.     On 
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some  of  these  visits,  investigators  reported  hearing  local  agents  make 
some  very  inaccurate  statements  that  were  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
maintenance  of  cooperative  spirit  among  the  members.  Yet  their 
utterances  are  rather  generally  accepted  as  official  by  the  farmers  of 
the  community.  If  local  agents  are  to  be  continued  as  the  chief 
distributors  of  information,  they  must  receive  more  information  from 
headquarters  and  they  must  be  led  to  realize  the  importance  of  their 
opportunity  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  membership  morale. 

Three  distinct  types  of  information  to  be  furnished  by  the  ex- 
changes were  wanted  by  the  persons  interviewed:  (1)  Daily  market 
reports  that  are  really  up  to  the  day  and  accurate,  to  replace  much 
more  or  less  authentic  data  put  out  both  by  many  agents  of  the  ex- 
changes and  by  competing  local  dealers,  (2)  more  detailed  statements 
accompanying  remittances,  and  (3)  knowledge  of  policies  and  opera- 
tions at  headquarters. 

Regarding  remittances,  the  one  exchange  remaining  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  Farmers'  Association  in  1928  made  a  signal  improvement  by 
including  on  the  statements  the  itemized  per  barrel  deductions  from 
the  gross  daily  pool  price  before  determining  the  net  pool  price  for 
the  day,  as  well  as  those  deductions  made  by  local  agents  who  take 
off  the  usual  commission,  and  any  other  amounts  representing  sup- 
plies advanced  on  credit,  Formerly  only  the  net  pool  price  and 
subsequent  local  deductions  were  given  to  the  farmer.  In  fact,  the 
exchange  did  this  only  after  the  farmers'  association  forced  it  upon 
all  affiliated  dealers  through  incorporating  such  a  provision  in  the 
dealer's  contract  for  1928.  All  the  dealers  opposed  giving  such  in- 
formation to  the  farmers  until  it  was  evident  that  they  were  out- 
generaled by  the  farmers'  association.  The  other  exchange,  when  it 
failed  to  affiliate  with  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association  in 
1928,  abandoned  the  1-day  pool  plan  of  selling  and  handled  each  car- 
load] of  potatoes  on  its  own  account,  also  buying  many  potatoes  out- 
right for  spot  cash  as  a  more  or  less  speculative  proposition.  Many 
of  its  members  and  patrons  covered  by  the  survey,  demanded  more 
information  on  the  sales-account  statements  rendered  by  this 
exchange. 

Regarding  information  concerning  policies  and  operations  at  head- 
quarters, formerly  each  general  director  of  one  of  the  exchanges 
held  a  local  meeting  soon  after  every  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors at  headquarters  and  made  a  detailed  report  to  members  in  his 
own  community.  During  the  past  10  years  this  plan  has  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  and  practically  nothing  official  has  been  done 
to  get  accurate  information  back  to  the  individual  members. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association,  being  new,  attracted 
more  attention  from  the  farmers  in  1927  and  1928  than  did  the  ex- 
changes. Many  meetings  of  distinct  educational  value  were  held 
during  the  association's  membership  campaigns.  The  weak  spot  in 
its  information  service  developed  during  the  annual  rush  of  the 
heavy  potato-shipping  period.  Dealers  who  were  not  affiliated  re- 
leased a  flood  of  propaganda  designed  to  secure  wholesale  violations 
of  contracts.  The  association,  with  no  local  agents  of  its  own  and 
no  means  of  reaching  its  members  save  through  affiliated  dealers  or 
the  press,  had  much  difficulty  in  holding  its  members  together.  Some 
members  did  not  give  the  association  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  because 
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of  their  own  disloyalty.  Others  were  misled  because  of  lack  of 
official  information  at  the  crucial  time.  The  widespread  demand 
that  this  association  furnish  a  house  organ  for  its  membership  would 
appear  to  make  such  a  sheet  a  worth-while  feature. 

The  very  prevalent  feeling  that  farmer  members  do  not  have  as 
much  control  over  the  exchanges  as  these  members  feel  they  should 
have  is  likewise  an  appeal  for  certain  changes.  It  involves,  as  a 
minimum,  division  of  some  large  stock  holdings,  provision  of  more 
frequent  and  better  chances  for  members  to  be  heard,  greater  zeal  on 
the  part  of  individual  directors  actually  to  represent  their  con- 
stituencies, and  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  members  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  organizations. 

One  other  call  for  readjustment  on  the  part  of  the  two  exchanges 
deserves  attention.  This  appeal,  incidentally,  comes  particularly 
from  the  farmers  of  longest  experience.  It  is  a  request  that  both 
exchanges  introduce  some  new  and  younger  elements,  into  their 
leadership.  A  frequent  remark  among  the  farmers  is  that  once  a 
person  is  employed  at  exchange  headquarters,  he  is  there  for  life 
regardless  of  his  value  to  the  organization.  A  somewhat  similar 
criticism  was  made  concerning  certain  members  of  boards  of  direc- 
tors. Many  local  people,  both  farmers  and  business  men,  feel  that 
these  organizations  are  in  need  of  some  modernization  involving  the 
elimination  of  certain  existing  methods  and  policies  which  appear 
more  or  less  obsolete,  and  the  possible  addition  of  new  functions, 
services,  and  policies  of  operation. 

These  people  feel  that  the  present  managements  are  very  loathe 
to  change.  Therefore,  the  addition  of  new  leadership  with  younger 
viewpoints  is  the  first  step  in  modernization.  These  same  people 
point  to  the  determined  opposition,  at  different  times,  of  both  ex- 
changes to  making  certain  readjustments  requested  by  the  Eastern 
Shore  Farmers'  Association  and  the  flat  refusal  of  one  exchange  to 
cooperate  at  all  in  1928  as  further  very  visible  evidences  of  tenacious 
adherence  to  time-honored  but  perhaps  now  badly  outworn  policies. 
This  demand  assumes  that  the  exchanges  are  in  that  rut  in  which 
old,  long-successful  institutions  find  themselves  as  a  result  of  follow- 
ing traditional  methods  and  policies  in  the  face  of  ever-changing 
needs  and  the  exacting  standards  of  utmost  efficiency. 

SOME   ENVIRONMENTAL    FACTORS    BEARING   UPON    FARMERS'    MARKETING 

BEHAVIOR 

Each  farmer  interviewed  was  asked  certain  questions  concerning 
his  own  history  and  his  community  relationships.  From  results  ob- 
tained, especially  since  many  Eastern  Shore  farmers  have  been  ex- 
change members  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  state  which  of  the  factors  discussed  in  this  section  are  causes  of 
marketing  behavior  and  which  are  themselves  results  of  long-estab- 
lished marketing  practices  of  the  individual  farmers.  But  some 
degrees  of  relationship  which  exist  between  the  several  factors  can 
be  indicated. 

Upon  completion  of  additional  studies  it  is  expected  that  more 
intensive  methods  of  statistical  measurement  will  be  used.  For  the 
present,  statements  are  based  upon  a  classification  of  all  farmers  into 
three  major  groups  representing  their  relationships  to  the  two  ex- 
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changes  and  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association.  The  three 
classifications  are  as  follows:  Present  members  of  one  or  more  of 
these  marketing  associations;  ex -members  of  one  or  more  associa- 
tions who  are  at  present  not  members  of  any;  and  persons  who  have 
never  joined  any  of  these  marketing  associations. 

Table  1  presents  these  data  classified  by  each  factor  upon  which 
the  farmers  were  questioned.  A  somewhat  higher  proportion  of 
owners  than  of  tenants  are  now  members  of  cooperative  marketing 
associations.  Only  tenants  who  actually  controlled  the  marketing 
of  at  least  their  own  share  of  the  potato  crop  were  interviewed,  as 
the  marketing  methods  of  other  tenants  are  largely  determined  by 
their  respective  landlords.  Thus,  among  those  tenants  somewhat 
more  advanced  on  the  economic  ladder  so  that  they  manage  their  own 
marketing  there  is  rather  less  united  support  of  cooperative  market- 
ing than  among  owners. 

Table  1. — Relatio-nsliip  between  specified  individual  and  community  influences 
and  membership  in  farmers'  marketing  associations  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
Shore  farmers 


Influence 

Total 

Present  mem- 
bers of  one  or 
more  marketing 
organizations 

Ex-members  of 

one  or  more 

who  now  belong 

to  none 

Nonmembers 

Tenure: 

All  reports 

Number 
898 
583 
315 

898 
490 
134 

274 

898 
186 
493 
219 

898 

582 

290 

26 

898 
382 
516 

896 

736 

130 

28 

2 

890 

550 

242 

87 
11 

617 
357 

98 
162 

281 
133 
36 
112 

Number 
751 

500 
251 

751 
450 
108 
193 

751 
150 
411 
190 

751 
483 
244 

24 

751 
336 
415 

750 

625 

101 

22 

2 

746 
454 

205 
78 
9 

539 
336 
87 
116 

212 
114 
21 

77 

Per  cent 
83.6 
85.8 
79.7 

83.6 
91.8 
80.6 
70.4 

83.6 
80.7 
83.4 
86.7 

83.6 
83.0 
84.1 
92.3 

83.6 
88. 0 
80.4 

83.7 
84.9 
77.7 
78.6 
100.0 

83.8 
82.6 

84.7 
89.7 
8L8 

87.4 
94.1 
88.8 
7L6 

75.4 
85.7 
58.3 
68.7 

Number 
36 
26 
10 

36 
19 
13 
4 

36 

1 

23 

12 

36 
23 
13 

Per  cent 
4.0 
4.4 
3.2 

4.0 
3.9 
9.7 
1.5 

4.0 

.5 

4.6 

5.5 

4.0 
3.9 

4.5 

Number 
111 
57 
54 

111 
21 
13 

77 

111 
35 

59 
17 

111 
76 
33 
2 

111 
33 

78 

110 

78 
27 
5 

Per  cent 

12.  A: 

Owners.. 

9.8 

Tenants 

17.1 

Present  residence: 

All  reports 

12.4 

Accomae  County _ 

4.3 

Northampton  County 

9.7 

Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties 

Farm  experience: 

All  reports 

28.1 
12.4 

0  to  9  years     

18.8 

10  to  29  years 

12.0 

30  years  or  more 

7.8 

Acreage  controlled: 

All  reports 

12.4 

0  to  99  acres 

13.1 

100  to  399  acres 

11.4 

400  acres  or  more  .       

7.7 

Social  club  affiliations  of  farm  families: 

All  reports .  

36 
13 
23 

36 
33 
2 

1 

4.0 
3.4 
4.5 

4.0 
4.5 
1.5 
3.6 

12.4 

Belong  to  one  or  more..  

8.6 

Do  not  belong  to  any 

15.1 

Birthplace: 

All  reports _  

12.3 

Born  in  county  of  present  residence 

Born  in  neighboring ' '  Shore  "  county 

Born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

Born  in  foreign  country 

10.6 
20.8 
17.8 

Education  of  operator: 

All  reports...  . .        ....  

35 
21 

12 
2 

3.9 
3.8 

5.0 
2.3 

109 

75 

25 
7 
2 

61 

10 

8 

43 

50 

11 

5 

34 

12.3 

Less  than  common  school         

13.6 

Completed  common  school  but  not  high 
school  ..  

10.3 

Completed  high  school  but  not  college 

Completed  four  years  college. _ 

8.0 
18.2 

Church  membership  of  operator: 
Members — 

All  reports 

17 
11 
3 
3 

19 
8 
10 

1 

2.7 
3.1 
3.0 
1.9 

6.8 

6.0 

27.8 

.9 

9.9 

Accomae  County 

2.8 

Northampton  County... 

8.2 

Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties 

Nonmembers — 
AH  reports  .. 

26.5 
17.8 

Accomae  County  .          ._ 

8.3 

Northampton  County 

13.9 

Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties 

30.4 
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Differences  by  county  of  residence  are  pronounced.  The  per- 
centage of  nonmembers  to  all  farmers  interviewed  is  but  4.3  in 
Accomac  County  but  rises  to  28.1  for  the  two  Maryland  counties. 
If  the  factor  of  tenure  were  removed,  variations  between  these  sec- 
tions would  be  decidedly  greater,  for  in  the  survey,  the  percentage  of 
tenants  was  highest  in  Accomac  County  and  lowest  in  the  Mary- 
land counties.  No  other  single  factor  shows  as  great  extremes  in 
the  percentage  of  farmers  who  are  members  of  marketing  asso- 
ciations as  does  this  factor  of  residence. 

Evidently  there  must  be  something  about  the  two  Virginia  counties 
which  is  more  favorable  to  cooperative  marketing  than  is  the  case 
in  the  Maryland  counties.  Such  information  as  is  found  in  the 
questionnaires  seems  to  indicate  that  at  least  some  of  the  difference 
comes  from  the  degree  to  which  the  two  exchanges  have  been  able 
to  approach  real  cooperation  in  marketing  as  they  have  functioned 
in  the  various  counties.  The  members  of  marketing  associations 
who  live  in  the  Maryland  counties  showed  the  lowest  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  their  organizations  and  the  greatest  tendency  to 
patronize  selling  agencies  other  than  those  to  which  they  belonged. 
In  the  Virginia  counties,  the  tendency  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Farmers  of  longer  experience,  on  an  average,  have  joined  with 
the  marketing  organizations  to  a  somewhat  greater  degree  than  have 
the  younger  farmers.  At  least  part  of  this  difference,  however, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  younger  farmers  who  are  tenants 
and  at  the  same  time  descendants  or  sons-in-law  of  owners  ship 
through  the  exchanges  in  their  landlords'  names,  though  their  rental 
contracts  do  not  stipulate  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  market 
their  crops.  Length  of  farm  experience,  on  the  whole,  is  a  minor 
factor  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  present  data. 

Operators  on  larger  acreages,  both  owners  and  tenants  (not  in- 
dicated separately  in  the  table),  are  more  likely  to  be  members 
of  the  farmers'  marketing  organizations.  There  are,  in  fact,  few 
of  the  large-scale  farmers  who  do  not  sell  their  potatoes  through 
one  or  the  other  exchange  or  under  the  rules  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Farmers'  Association.  Although  not  striking,  the  tendency  is  sig- 
nificant. 

Education  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  these  marketing 
organizations.  This  influence  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  the  older  farmers  (a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  whom  are 
present  members  of  marketing  organizations)  have  had  the  poorest 
educational  opportunities.  County  of  residence  also  tends  to  sub- 
merge the  educational  factor,  for  farmers  in  the  Maryland  counties 
have  decidedly  less  education  on  the  average  than  have  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  The  two  college  graduates  who  have  never  joined 
a  farmers'  marketing  organization  live  in  Maryland.  As  a  rule,  the 
better  educated  farmers  show  some  tendency  to  join  in  cooperation 
more  frequently  than  do  those  with  little  or  no  schooling. 

The  families  which  hold  memberships  in  one  or  more  social  clubs 
are  more  likely  to  market  their  potatoes  cooperatively,  but  from 
the  data  it  is  equally  valid  to  conclude  that  those  who  market  co- 
operatively are  more  likely  to  join  social  clubs.  These  relation- 
ships are  more  or  less  reciprocal.  In  answer  to  another  question, 
data  for  which  are  not  included  in  the  tables,  it  was  found  that 
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among  all  farmers  who  stated  that  they  are  now  officials  or  have 
in  the  past  served  as  officials  in  civic  and  social  clubs,  every  one  was 
also  a  present  member  of  one  or  more  marketing  associations.  The 
real  civic  leaders  among  the  farmers  are  apparently  unanimously 
for  cooperative  marketing. 

Relationship  between  church  membership  and  membership  in  the 
Eastern  Shore's  marketing  associations  is  so  different  in  the  various 
counties  that  a  county  classification  is  included.  For  the  two  Vir- 
ginia counties  (Accomac  and  Northampton)  there  is  a  high  co- 
incidence between  the  farmers  who  state  that  they  hold  a  member- 
ship in  some  local  church  and  those  who  ajso  belong  to  one  or  more 
farmers'  marketing  associations.  Among  the  farmers  who  have  be- 
come so  dissatisfied  with  marketing  through  these  associations  that 
they  have  withdrawn  from  membership,  nonchurch  members  greatly 
predominate.  Likewise,  nonchurch  members  are  relatively  much 
more  frequent  among  the  ranks  of  farmers  who  have  never  joined 
any  marketing  association  in  the  Virginia  counties.  In  the  two 
Maryland  counties,  the  fact  of  church  membership  seems  to  make 
but  little  difference  as  regards  membership  in  farmers'  marketing 
associations. 

Why  this  pronounced  contrast?  Although  more  study  is  needed 
to  analyze  the  situation  thoroughly,  a  few  elements  in  the  case  are 
fairly  clear.  There  are  a  number  of  active  open-country  churches  in 
Virginia  counties.  Several  of  these  have  men's  clubs  which  have 
attempted  to  study  the  problems  of  cooperation  among  farm  people. 
Most  of  these  churches  seem  to  be  on  the  alert  to  serve  their  con- 
stituencies in  any  way  possible.  In  the  Maryland  counties,  although 
there  are  no  marked  denominational  differences  as  compared  with 
the  counties  just  south,  there  are  only  a  few  open-country  churches 
at  very  irregular  intervals.  Interviews  with  town  ministers  showed 
that  large  farming  sections  are  practically  out  of  reach  of  any 
church.  None  of  the  town  churches  were  making  any  real  attempt 
to  help  the  rural  people  in  any  way.  The  lower  level  of  marketing 
association  membership  loyalty  exhibited  by  the  Maryland  farmers 
emphasizes  a  lack  of  socialization  and  ethical  development  which  is 
clearly  observable  in  this  section.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  the 
difference  in  support  of  cooperative  marketing  as  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  counties  is  directly  traceable  to  the  effectiveness 
or  weakness  of  their  religious  institutions. 

The  farmer's  self-recognized  part  in  cooperative  marketing,  as 
demonstrated  by  conditions  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  is  determined 
to  no  small  degree  by  many  influences  in  his  social  and  economic 
environment.  Cooperative-marketing  associations  that  seek  to  im- 
prove their  membership  relations  will  evidently  do  well  to  look  into 
the  economic,  educational,  social,  and  religious  backgrounds  of  their 
farmer  members  for  explanations  of  marketing  behavior  favorable  or 
inimical  to  cooperative  marketing. 

DEGREE    TO    WHICH    FUNDAMENTAL    MARKETING    FUNCTIONS    ARE 

BEING  MET 

To  get  beneath  surface  conditions  as  revealed  in  the  field  work 
of  this  study,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  constructive  readjustments, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  note  the  degree  that  four  fundamental 
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marketing  functions  are  now  being-  met  by  the  agencies  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Replies  given  by  farmers  and  business  men  during 
personal  interviews  furnish  the  chief  evidence  of  existing  conditions. 

ASSEMBLING 

Efficient  assembling  of  the  crop  at  local  shipping  points  is  basic 
to  any  satisfactory  system  of  marketing.  In  the  case  of  potatoes, 
the  unit  shipped  out  is  a  freight  carload  of  175  to  200  barrels,  or  its 
equivalent  in  sacks  or  bulk  loading.  Almost  every  farmer  is  able 
to  load  one  or  more  cars  practically  every  time  he  ships.  Since 
a  carload  is  likewise  almost  invariably  the  smallest  unit  of  purchase 
and  sale  in  the  wholesale  produce  markets,  there  is  real  economy 
as  well  as  somewhat  greater  uniformity  of  contents  when  each  car 
contains  potatoes  produced  by  just  one  farmer.  "  Short-mark  "  cars, 
those  in  which  two  or  more  farmers  have  loaded  potatoes  (the  bar- 
rels contributed  by  each  usually  bearing  the  grower's  initials), 
rarely  bring  quite  as  good  prices  and  the  overhead  in  settling  for 
such  cars  is  distinctly  higher.  The  Eastern  Shore  has  reached  a 
fortunate  position  so  far  as  this  part  of  assembling  is  concerned 
for  its  unit  of  shipment,  and  the  ability  of  most  farmers  to  supply 
at  least  one  such  unit  at  a  time,  leads  to  considerable  economy  of 
operation. 

The  chief  point  at  which  the  Eastern  Shore  is  decidedly  weak  in 
assembling  is  the  competitive  wastes  which  result  when  several  local 
agents  of  marketing  agencies  and  dealers  supervise  the  assembling 
of  potatoes  at  a  single  loading  point.  One  exchange,  in  particular, 
needs  improvement  in  this  matter.  At  each  of  several  shipping 
points,  it  has  from  two  to  four  local  agents  all  competing  more  or 
less  against  each  other  for  the  farmer's  trade.  This  situation  has 
been  created  because  the  exchange  has  bought  out  former  independent 
dealers  or  contracted  with  them  to  turn  over  their  business  to  the 
exchange.  A  regular  local  agent  of  the  exchange  is  nominated  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  community  in  their  organized  local  upon  the 
basis  of  one  stockholder  one  vote,  and  usually  the  nomination  is 
approved.  With  some  assistance,  this  one  man  can  easily  manage 
the  increased  business  from  any  consolidation  of  agencies  at  one 
loading  point.  Instead,  he  has  been  made  to  compete  with  other 
representatives  of  his  own  organization  by  the  retention  of  former 
independent  operators  as  additional  local  agents  for  the  exchange. 

The  farmers  report  that  a  few  of  these  former  independents  now 
receive  in  commissions  or  guaranteed  minimum  salaries  more  than 
they  formerly  made  when  operating  for  themselves.  Some  receive 
more  than  the  regular  local  exchange  agents.  Exchange  officials  try 
to  justify  this  arrangement  by  stating  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  increase  the  volume  of  business  which  their  organization  handles ; 
that  it  eliminates  some  hurtful  competition  in  selling  potatoes  on 
the  market;  and  that  the  former  independents  are  not  supposed  to 
solicit  shipments  from  exchange  members  who  were  members  prior 
to  the  employment  of  the  additional  local  agents.  Although  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  first  two  contentions,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence among  the  farmers  around  several  shipping  points  at  which 
the  exchange  has  two  or  more  local  representatives  acting  inde- 
pendently, that  a  most  unhealthful  rivalry  exists  between  these 
agents.    Many  exchange  members  resent  the  presence  of  such  extra 
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agents  who  have  been  placed  in  these  positions  by  headquarters' 
officials  instead  of  being  locally  named  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  organization.  There  seems  to  be  little 
evidence  of  support  of  this  policy  among  the  members.  Of  course, 
the  farmers  are  somewhat  responsible  for  such  a  condition  if  they 
patronize  these  extra  agents,  but  the  major  responsibility  rests  with 
the  board  of  directors. 

In  addition  to  this  wasteful  competition  in  assembling,  is  the  com- 
petition by  local  representatives  of  various  large-scale  marketing 
agencies  and  by  a  few  independents  who  operate  as  individuals  at 
one  point  or  who  have  agencies  in  just  a  few  additional  places.  The 
two  exchanges  now  compete  against  each  other  at  a  great  many  load- 
ing points.  One  exchange  accepts  shipments  from  any  farmer  regard- 
less of  whether  he  is  a  member,  and  a  right  to  ship  through  the  other 
exchange  costs  only  a  dollar.  At  a  few  local  shipping  points  there 
are  as  many  as  12  dealers  seeking  the  farmers'  potatoes — each 
operator  incurring  some  overhead  expenses  which  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  farmers.  One  local  agent  with  suitable  subordinates  could 
easily  care  for  the  total  volume  of  business  that  now  exists  at  all  but 
a  few  of  the  very  largest  shipping  points  and  the  cost  of  assembling 
would  be  reduced  materially  by  such  concentration. 

Vagaries  of  human  nature  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
question  of  inefficient  assembling.  Because  of  a  high  degree  of 
immobility  among  the  Eastern  Shore  farmers  (80  per  cent  of  all 
interviewed  farmers  now  live  in  the  same  counties  in  which  they 
were  born,  and  14  per  cent  more  were  born  in  adjoining  Eastern 
Shore  counties),  kinship  ties  are  usually  complicated  and  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  behavior  of  each  farmer.  In 
marketing,  for  those  farmers  who  have  many  relatives,  it  often 
works  out  about  as  described  by  one  grower : 

An  uncle  of  mine  is  agent  for  one  dealer.  I  must  let  him  have  a  few  cars 
of  potatoes  to  sell  for  me  even  though  I  do  not  have  as  much  confidence  in  the 
operator  for  whom  he  works  as  I  have  in  the  exchange.  My  wife's  cousin  is 
a  cash  buyer  for  another  dealer.  In  order  to  keep  peace  in  the  family,  I  must 
let  him  buy  a  carload  of  potatoes  from  me,  even  if  his  price  is  a  little  lower. 

And  so  it  goes.  This  kinship  argument  was  used  with  remarkable 
frequency  by  Eastern  Shore  farmers  to  justify  switching  back  and 
forth  from  one  dealer  to  another  in  marketing  crops  or  in  purchas- 
ing supplies. 

STANDARDIZING  AND    GRADING  TO  STANDARDS 

The  function  of  standardizing  and  grading  to  standards  with 
accompanying  inspections,  is  commonly  performed,  at  least  in  part, 
during  the  assembly  process.  The  costs  are  often  considered  part 
of  the  cost  of  assembling.  Increasingly,  the  trade  is  demanding 
goods  which  can  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  standardized 
series  of  grades  to  eliminate  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  individual 
inspection  by  the  tentative  purchaser  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
naming  a  price.  For  some  agricultural  products,  the  establishment 
of  such  a  series  of  grades  is  difficult;  for  others  it  is  comparatively 
simple.  One  of  the  distinct  contributions  of  cooperative  marketing 
has  been  its  success  in  performing  this  grading  for  widely  different 
farm  commodities. 
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Among  replies  by  farmers  and  business  men  concerning  the 
greatest  improvements  made  in  marketing,  over  half  of  all  answers 
give  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange  major  credit 
for  introducing  better  grading,  packaging,  and  branding.  Soon 
after  its  organization,  the  management  of  this  exchange  took  up 
the  task  of  developing  standardized  grades  of  potatoes  so  that  the 
produce  trade  could  purchase  by  name  and  be  assured  of  receiving 
goods  that  met  specifications.  Other  dealers  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
gradually  fell  in  line — in  fact  they  could  not  compete  successfully 
otherwise.  In  its  early  days,  this  exchange  invested  thousands  of 
dollars  in  giving  its  farmer-members  personal  demonstrations  on 
how  to  grade.  This  service  is  still  available  to  any  member  who 
requests  it.  Gauges  for  measuring  the  size  of  potatoes  have  been 
distributed  in  large  numbers.  It  was  no  small  job  to  train  hundreds 
of  ignorant  colored  helpers,  working  on  piece  wages,  to  grade  potatoes 
as  they  picked  them  up  and  filled  the  barrels  in  the  fields  so  that  when 
these  packages  were  inspected  at  loading  points  they  would  meet 
specifications  without  machine  sorting.  The  other  exchange  has  de- 
veloped a  similar  service  for  its  constituency. 

In  standardizing  containers,  the  Eastern  Shore  has  not  done  its 
best.  A  3 -bushel  barrel  with  a  burlap  top  is  now  used  almost  uni- 
versally in  this  section.  This  container  has  a  decided  advantage  in 
that  it  is  easy  to  handle,  and  can  be  allowed  to  stand,  filled,  for 
several  days  in  the  field,  rain  or  shine,  without  serious  damage.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  local  timber  resources  are  now  practically  ex- 
hausted, bringing  in  staves  from  remote  points  and  making  them 
into  barrels  locally  makes  the  containers  rather  costly.  In  1927  and 
1928,  the  prices  of  barrels  with  burlap  covers  ranged  from  44  to  49 
cents.  Burlap  sacks  holding  equivalent  quantities  of  potatoes  cost 
from  22  to  30  cents.  One  exchange  experimented  with  sack  shipments 
in  1928  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  net  the  growers  a  little  more  than 
did  the  corresponding  barrel  shipments  when  the  cost  of  containers 
was  included.  The  other  exchange  took  a  conservative  attitude  to- 
ward this  attempt.  It  would  appear  that  the  whole  subject  of 
economical  and  satisfactory  packaging  deserves  more  careful  analysis 
and  experimentation. 

MARKET  INFORMATION 

In  the  face  of  present-day  developments,  it  is  folly  to  consign 
produce  shipments  on  the  markets  indiscriminately  and  without 
thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  throughout  the  entire  potential 
territory  in  which  the  goods  may  find  a  sale.  This  statement  is  as 
true  of  a  local  produce  agency  which  consigns  its  patrons'  deliveries 
to  various  markets  as  it  is  of  the  local  farmer  who  rolls  only  an 
occasional  car  marketward  on  consignment.  Generally  speaking,  the 
individual  farmer  receives  little  market  information  that  is  "up  to 
the  hour  "  unless  he  has  a  radio  set,  Such  information  as  he  does 
receive  is  not  of  a  type  which  wijl  help  him  much  if  he  tries  to 
choose  his  own  markets  unless  he  has  studied  these  markets  for  a 
long  time  from  the  daily  reports.  This  is  only  slightly  less  true 
of  the  small-scale  local  operators  who  have  no  central  sales  forces 
of  their  own  but  who  rely  largely  upon  advices  of  central  market 
brokers  through  whom  they  sell. 
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Big  business  units,  perhaps  both  private  and  cooperative,  will  in- 
creasingly dominate  the  produce  markets.  This  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  superior  ability  as  rapid  assemblers  of  reliable  mar- 
ket data,  and  as  users  of  such  facts  to  better  marketing  advantage. 
Among  private  agencies,  the  motive  is  to  obtain  more  profits  for 
the  business;  among  cooperatives,  the  aim  is  to  obtain  better  selling 
prices  for  their  members'  produce. 

This  information  includes  more  than  the  immediate  state  of  the 
markets.  It  involves  a  determination  of  likes  and  dislikes  of  par- 
ticular markets,  the  comparative  advantages  and  limitations  of  com- 
peting producing  areas  and  potential  producing  areas,  ways  of  in- 
creasing consumer  demand  for  goods  from  the  particular  section 
represented,  and  so  on.  Having  gathered  data  of  this  kind,  the 
next  step  is  to  secure  the  help  of  local  farmer  producers  in  meeting 
the  indicated  opportunities. 

Such  a  service  as  this  demands  some  form  of  fact-finding,  analyz- 
ing, and  distributing  agency  in  which  all  farmers  have  a  peculiarly 
vital  interest.  Perhaps  some  consuming  centers  prefer  a  different 
variety  of  potato,  or  prefer  a  different  size.  A  change  in  containers 
may  help  to  sell  the  goods  elsewhere.  Likewise,  any  information 
which  will  aid  farmers  in  maintaining  the  proper  rate  of  flow  to  mar- 
ket is  another  feature  of  effective  fact  gathering.  Only  marketing- 
agencies  that  handle  large  volumes  of  business  can  finance  such 
services.  Selling  agencies  will  broadcast  such  information  among 
farmers  only  when  these  agencies  are  seeking  to  give  producers 
every  possible  cent  which  the  markets  can  be  induced  to  pay  for 
the  goods. 

Local  farmers  will  do  well  to  study  the  possibilities  of  securing 
more  adequate  information  services  as  they  compare  the  merits  of 
large-scaje  and  small-scale  operators,  private  dealers,  and  coopera- 
tive associations.  The  number  and  type  of  agencies  which  farmers 
patronize  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  market 
information  which  can  and  will  be  furnished  to  them,  kT  addition  to 
the  information  regarding  internal  affairs  and  problems,  by  means 
of  which  a  cooperative  marketing  organization  keeps  its  members 
well  posted. 

MARKETING  ORGANIZATIONS 

Placing  commodities  on  the  most  favorable  markets  and  con- 
trolling the  rate  of  flow  to  these  markets  so  that  none  will  be  glutted 
and  all  will  be  equally  well  supplied  require  large-scale  organiza- 
tions. Avoidance  of  severely  glutted  markets  is  peculiarly  important 
in  the  case  of  perishable  or  semiperishable  commodities.  With  goods 
of  this  class  even  a  slight  oversupply  is  likely  to  precipitate  severe 
price  declines.  Foods  that  are  in  the  semiluxury  class,  as  new  pota- 
toes, often,  when  competing  with  old,  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  violent  price  drops^ every  time  supplies  are  increased  to  the  point 
that  in  order  to  secure  larger  purchases  by  the  consuming  public 
such  commodities  must  be  offered  at  prices  practically  equal  to 
those  of  the  food  necessities  with  which  they  are  competing. 

Eastern  Shore  farmers  have  made  much  complaint  about  the  harm- 
ful effect  of  larger  shipments  of  new  potatoes  from  other  regions 
both  prior  to  and  at  the  same  time  as  heavy  crop  movement  from 
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the  Eastern  Shore  itself.  Just  what  are  the  facts?  Estimated  total- 
production  figures  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate  a 
decided  increase  in  volume  of  early  potatoes  raised  in  those  sec- 
tions, the  bulk  of  whose  crops  move  to  market  just  prior  to  or  at 
the  beginning  of  heavy  shipments  from  the  Eastern  Shore — that  is, 
prior  to  June  20  in  an  average  year.  These  sections  are  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
southern  tidewater  Virginia  except  Eastern  Shore,  Florida,  and 
Texas.  Ordinarily  the  latter  two  States  have  finished  shipping  be- 
fore the  Eastern  Shore  begins,  but  in  years  of  delayed  seasons  they 
may  still  be  shipping  heavily  when  the  Eastern  Shore  gets  under 
way. 

The  effect  of  these  increasing  shipments  of  new  potatoes  offered 
on  the  markets  before  July  1,  in  direct  competition  with  old  stock, 
seems  to  be  that  the  price  differential  for  new  potatoes,  which  re- 
sulted from  their  relative  scarcity,  is  being  reduced  and  that  new 
potatoes  cease  to  be  an  "  out-of -season  crop  "  at  an  earlier  date  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  Lower  prices  are  the  natural  result  of  this 
change.  The  year  1928  marks  a  climax  in  this  recent  trend,  which 
was  aggravated  by  later-than-average  time  of  maturity  to  the  south 
and  by  more  nearly  average  maturity  farther  north.  To  all  appear- 
ances, the  bottom  of  the  price  trend  will  be  reached  only  when 
plantings  and  subsequent  shipments  cease  to  increase,  or  when  many 
additional  consumers  are  induced  to  forsake  old  potatoes  at  an  early 
date  and  buy  new  potatoes  at  higher  prices.  Unless  acreages  and 
yields  to  the  south  are  materially  reduced,  there  is  but  little  hope 
that  Eastern  Shore  potatoes  will  in  the  future  be  sold  at  prices 
that  reflect  any  considerable  premium  for  new  stock  sold  out  of  its 
season  of  greatest  crop  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  prices  have  declined  each  year, 
most  severely  after  the  Eastern  Shore  is  shipping  full  quantities. 
This  is  rather  generally  true  regardless  of  the  price  level  existing  at 
the  time  when  the  Eastern  Shore  begins  to  ship.  The  majority  of 
Eastern  Shore  farmers,  and  most  of  the  dealers  explain  this  price 
drop  as  due  to  increasing  competition  from  sections  that  ship  po- 
tatoes to  market  at  about  the  same  time  as,  or  immediately  after  the 
first  shipments  from  the  Eastern  Shore.  These  sections  are  Arkan- 
sas; Kaw  Valley,  Kansas;  Orrick  district,  Mo.;  Kearney  district, 
Nebr. ;  New  Jersey,  and  Oklahoma.  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas  may  be  included  when  their  crop  seasons  are 
delayed. 

The  facts  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  explanation.  To  present  the 
matter  clearly,  Table  2  has  been  prepared.  Several  points  are 
brought  out  by  these  figures.  Increased  shipments  from  other  and 
newer  producing  sections  have  been  fully  equalled  by  increased  ship- 
ments from  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  years  in  which  the  Eastern 
Shore  has  contributed  the  largest  proportion*  of  the  total  volume, 
and  hence  should  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  most  clearly  the 
effectiveness  of  its  own  marketing  agencies  (with  the  exception  of 
1927,  when  the  farmers'  association  first  took  control),  have  been 
years  in  which  the  most  severe  price  declines  have  occurred.  This 
section  has  contributed  as  much  toward  demoralizing  the  markets 
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as  have  other  areas  whose  potatoes  go  on  the  markets  just  prior  to  or 
at  the  same  time  as  potatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Table  2. — Percentage  that  total  Eastern  Shore  car  loadings  of  potatoes  con- 
stitute of  total  United  States  car  loadings  between  June  11  and  August  10, 
annually  1920-1928  a 


Year 

Per  cent 

Year 

Per  cent  | 

Year 

Per  cent 

19201. 

40.6 
44.1 
46.7 
34.0 

1924.. 
1925.. 
1926— 
1927... 

....           45.5 
....           38.8  ! 
....           33.9 
....           43.4 

1928 

49.0 

1921 1 

1922  *_ 

42.0 

1923 

Data  from  market  news  service  (Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables),  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
i  In  1920-1922,  inclusive,  the  period  varied  a  few  days  from  that  stated,  since  loadings  in  these  years  were 
reported  by  weeks  rather  than  by  days. 

The  tendency  for  Eastern  Shore  farmers  to  become  panicky  and 
increase  their  rate  of  car  loading  greatly  during  periods  of  falling 
prices  aggravates  this  situation.  As  long  as  there  are  numerous 
competing  dealers  who  are  ail  eager  to  handle  the  crop  on  commis- 
sion and  a  few  speculators  who  are  willing  to  buy  for  cash  it  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  control  local  loadings 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness. 

A  somewhat  related  problem  on  the  Eastern  Shore  results  from 
the  severe  competition  which  exists  between  local  selling  agencies 
in  their  rush  to  market  the  crop.  Since  these  dealers  operate  on 
what  amounts  to  practically  a  flat-rate  commission  charge  of  ,so  much 
per  barrel,  there  is  comparatively  little  incentive  to  get  peak  prices 
for  their  farmer  patrons  and  a  maximum  urge  to  sell  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  at  minimum  expense  to  the  dealer.  A  number  of  in- 
stances were  reported  by  dealers  and  by  well-informed  farmers  in 
which  competing  Eastern  Shore  operators  undercut  each  others'  price 
quotations  in  the  larger  markets  when  market  conditions  did  not 
seem  to  warrant  such  price  reductions.  On  some  occasions,  it  is 
alleged,  these  price  cuts  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forcing 
some  dealers  who  had  bought  up  quantities  of  potatoes  for  cash  to 
unload  these  on  the  markets  at  heavy  losses  if  not  bankruptcy,  so 
intense  is  this  struggle  to  get  business.  Small  private  operators  hav- 
ing just  a  few  carloads  of  potatoes  to  sell  were  reported  as  creating 
very  unpleasant  situations  for  the  larger  operators  by  sending  out 
quotations  below  those  of  their  competitors  but  without  stating  how 
many  potatoes  they  were  in  position  to  sell  at  the  figure  mentioned. 

This  situation  would  be  bad  enough  if  caused  solely  by  dealers 
offering  potatoes  from  different  regions,  but  it  is  made  much  worse 
for  the  farmers  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  competing  dealers 
of  a  single  heavy-producing  region  comprising  but  four  small  con- 
tiguous counties  are  themselves  apparently  responsible  for  severe 
price  declines.  It  is  reported  that  these  declines  have  sometimes 
occurred  in  markets  where  only  potatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
figured  in  the  transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  are  equally  responsible  along  with  local  dealers  for 
this  unwholesome  state  of  affairs  because  of  their  own  unwillingness 
to  stop  patronizing  so  many  selling  agencies.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  elimination  of  local  competition  through  agreement  of  all  farmers 
in  the  region  to  market  through  a  single  selling  agency  is  basic  in 
any  attempt  to  solve  the  Eastern  Shore's  marketing  problems. 
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ORGANIZATION    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    SUCCESSFUL    COOPERATION 

In  the  operation  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Farmers'  Association,  the 
dealers  demonstrated  their  unwillingness  to  cooperate,  The  farmers 
failed  in  many  instances  to  support  their  association,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  believed  with  some  justification  that  it  was  a  shipper- 
promoted  and  shipper-controlled  organization.  The  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  a  loose  clearing-house  organization  which  attempts  to  unite 
the  diverse  interests  of  growers  and  commercial  marketing  agencies  are 
coming  to  be  well  appreciated.  These  weaknesses  need  not  be  recited 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Eastern  Shore  farmers  are  generally 
convinced  that  an  organization  of  the  type  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Farmers'  Association  offers  no  permanent  solution  to  their  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  have,  in  their  exchanges,  organiza- 
tions which  may  be  modified  to  meet  existing  conditions,  With  due 
regard  to  the  achievements  of  these  exchanges,  particularly  the  "  old 
exchange,"  it  is  submitted  that,  as  now  organized,  they  are  not  able 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem  of  overproduction,  which  was 
especially  acute  during  1927  and  1928  seasons.  The  type  of  organiza- 
tion which  appears  necessary  will  be  outlined  here  without  considera- 
tion as  to  how  such  organization  may  be  brought  about — whether  by 
reorganization  of  one  or  the  other  exchange,  by  their  consolidation,  or 
by  the  organization  of  a  new  cooperative.  That  question  necessarily 
must  be  decided  by  the  farmers  on  the  basis  of  the  indicated  willing- 
ness or  refusal  of  these  exchanges  to  make  the  required  changes. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL 

The  first  essential  of  such  an  organization  is  that  its  members  have 
an  easy  and  effective  method  of  exercising  control  over  their  coopera- 
tive. It  seems  evident  that  part  of  the  indifference  of  their  members 
toward  the  exchanges  arises  from  a  belief  that  policies  are  controlled 
by  a  small  group.  Sense  of  responsibility  toward  and  interest  in 
their  cooperatives  should  be  quickened  by  a  more  definite  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  association, 

Up-to-date  and  reliable  information  regarding  the  cooperative 
and  the  market  should  be  brought  back  to  the  cooperators,  particu- 
larly during  the  shipping  season,  in  daily  bulletins  from  the  main 
office,  which  should  be  mailed  direct  to  all  members  or  distributed 
from  its  locals. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

It  appears  extremely  desirable,  in  order  to  promote  democratic 
control  and  more  efficient  assembling  and  loading  of  shipments,  that 
incorporated  local  associations  should  be  formed  in  each  district 
Preferably  these  should  be  nonstock,  nonprofit  cooperatives  as  pro- 
vided by  State  laws  for  organizations  of  this  kind.  Growers  should 
hold  membership  in  these  locals  and  should  elect  their  own  officers 
and  a  director  to  represent  them  on  the  board  of  the  exchange.  Assem- 
bling and  loading  should  be  performed  by  the  locals,  although 
inspection  should  be  controlled  by  the  central  exchange.  All  voting 
stock  of  the  exchange,  or  memberships  therein,  should  be  held  by 
the  locals  as  units,  not  by  individual  farmers. 

The  purpose  of  recommending  the  formation  of  incorporated  busi- 
ness locals  is  to  give  the  growers  a  more  direct  voice  in  determining 
the  policies  of  these  locals.    It  is  a  means  of  keeping  control  of  the 
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exchange  in  the  hands  of  men  elected  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  their  local  organizations,  rather  than  by  stock-share  voting 
now  so  largely  exercised  by  a  few-  individuals  holding  many  proxies. 
It  affords  them  a  larger  opportunity  through  local  meetings  to  get 
first-hand  reports  regarding  the  policies  and  progress  of  their  ex- 
change. It  should  facilitate  the  assembling  of  shipments  and  prevent 
the  duplication  of  local  agents. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 

Efficient  marketing  demands  that  the  central  exchange  shall  have 
some  control  of  all  shipments.  Permitting  members  to  divide  their 
shipments  between  their  own  association  and  a  private  agency  de- 
stroys the  efficiency  of  the  cooperative.  As  it  has  worked  out  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  the  members  who  patronized  competing  agencies 
have  added  to  the  general  disorganization  in  marketing  conditions. 

The  organization,  therefore,  should  be  based  on  contracts  between 
the  members  and  the  locals  and  between  the  locals  and  the  central 
exchange.  These  contracts  should  require  the  delivery  of  all  pota- 
toes produced  for  sale  by  the  members.  It  would  probably  be  advis- 
able to  provide  for  an  annual  withdrawal  period,  but  all  contracts 
should  be  strictly  observed  during  the  period  they  are  in  force. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  COOPERATIVE  CONTROL 

Overproduction  has  been  the  chief  problem  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
during  recent  years.  It  has  been  aggravated  by  credit  practices, 
particularly  the  barter  form  of  credit  in  effect  during  the  past  several 
seasons.  Cooperatives  have  found  that  they  must  have  some  influence 
upon  production  if  they  are  to  prevent  the  periodic  appearances  of 
burdensome  surpluses.  Curtailment  of  production  credit  so  that  it 
will  be  used  for  its  intended  purpose  instead  of  as  a  means  of  specula- 
tion is  highly  essential.  Education  of  producers  so  that  they  will 
plant  more  intelligently  to  meet  market  demands  rather  than  at 
such  rates  as  have  proved  so  self-destructive  in  recent  years  is  a 
part  of  all  plans  for  control  of  production. 

LARGE-SCALE  OPERATIONS 

Growers  who  were  organized  into  one  association  that  emphasized 
integration  of  production  and  marketing  and  furnished  the  most  com- 
plete information  on  probable  plantings  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area 
as  well  as  competing  areas,  could  intelligently  plan  production 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  disastrous  seasons.  Even  with  efficient  and 
comprehensive  organization,  only  by  keeping  production  within  the 
needs  of  the  market  can  low  prices  be  prevented.  Delayed  digging 
and  shipping  only  postpone  supplies ;  in  cases  of  actual  overproduc- 
tion they  might  mean  an  even  lower  price  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
One  large  organization  handling  most  of  the  production  might  re- 
move a  portion  of  the  crop  and  prorate  the  reduction  by  means  of 
more  rigid  grading  and  inspection  and  by  shipping  only  the  best 
grade. 

INTERREGIONAL  COORDINATION 

Interregional  coordination  is  based  upon  local  organization.  It 
will  be  effective  to  the  degree  that  local  areas  demonstrate  their  abil- 
ity in  marketing  their  products  cooperatively.  A  national  organiza- 
tion to  adjust  interregional  competition  in  the  potato  markets  will 
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make  for  yet  greater  stabilization  of  the  industry.  However,  an 
area  which  produces  as  many  potatoes  as  the  Eastern  Shore  does,  has 
ample  opportunities  to  develop  its  own  interests  through  effective 
local  cooperation.  In  fact  the  Eastern  Shore  with  its  long  experience 
in  potato  marketing  now  occupies  a  commanding  position  from  which 
to  set  for  other  sections  an  example  of  what  cooperation  at  its  best 
can  accomplish.  Interregional  cooperation  can  become  effective  only 
when  local  regions  of  heavy  production  have  developed  successful 
cooperative -marketing  machinery  of  their  own. 

THE  FARMER'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  sooner  individual  farmers  realize  that  their  past  marketing 
behavior  and  their  seeming  inability  to  cooperate  in  handling  their 
potato  crops  is  a  major  cause  of  their  present  problems,  the  greater 
will  be  the  possibility  of  making  needed  readjustments.  Without 
some  changes  in  the  immediate  future,  financial  ruin  will  overtake 
hundreds  of  producers. 

The  time  is  now  opportune  for  Eastern  Shore  farmers  to  unite  in 
effecting  the  needed  changes  which  will  put  the  marketing  of  their 
major  crop  upon  a  basis  that  affords  some  promise  of  success.  Like 
every  good  thing,  cooperative  organization  makes  certain  demands 
upon  its  membership.  The  members  must  be  willing  to  assume  some 
definite  responsibility  in  the  organization.  They  must  be  willing  to 
attend  its  meetings,  to  keep  themselves  informed  concerning  its 
affairs,  and  to  serve  as  officers  in  case  they  are  elected.  They  will 
have  to  acquire  some  new  habits.  Chief  among  these  is  a  willingness 
to  make  exclusive  delivery  to  the  association  of  all  produce  covered 
by  the  marketing  agreement.  Cooperation  can  never  perform  at  its 
best  if  the  farmers  demand  even  partial  freedom  of  selection  as  to 
time,  place  and  manner  of  selling.  To  work  efficiently,  the  cooper- 
ative must  know,  definitely,  how  much  produce  it  will  be  called  upon 
to  market.  To  keep  operating  costs  at  a  minimum,  it  must  have  the 
volume  of  business  which  all  of  its  members  making  exclusive  deliv- 
ery can  provide. 

There  has  been  too  much  tendency  upon  the  part  of  members  to 
view  their  cooperative  associations  as  places  of  last  resort  to  be  used 
only  in  case  other  marketing  agencies  give  evidences  of  falling 
down  on  the  job.  In  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
cooperative-marketing  association  the  attitudes  and  delivery  behavior 
of  its  members  are  as  important  as  the  capability  of  its  employees 
and  the  soundness  of  its  policies. 

Thus  the  problem  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  last  analysis,  goes  back 
to  the  individual  potato  grower  and  what  he  proposes  to  do  about  it. 
Cooperative  marketing,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  locally, 
apparently  holds  the  one  promise  of  better  marketing.  It  likewise 
gives  the  best  assurance  of  an  adequate  basis  for  interregional  coop- 
eration to  protect  the  interests  of  this  industry  yet  further.  The 
Eastern  Shore  farmers,  whose  ability  to  meet  marketing  crises  of 
other  years  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  will  largely  determine  what 
the  financial  returns  and  other  satisfactions  from  their  farming  oper- 
ations are  to  be  by  their  willingness  to  keep  production  in  line  with 
market  requirements  and  to  assume  the  obligations  of  effective  coop- 
eration in  marketing. 
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